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of avoiding the dangers of explanatory methods, then one must abandon all the 
progress made in the explanatory interpretation of land forms during the last 
century, especially during the last half-century, when the leaders among our 
western geologists gave so high a standing to American geomorphology. If, 
on the other hand, the choice be in favor of an explanatory method, then all 
these helpful interpretations may be employed, and new ones may be searched 
for; but in this case let the explanations of the chosen method be as thorough- 
going and whole-souled as possible; let piece-meal work be avoided in favor 
of correlated work, in the conviction that the more fully all explanations are 
harmoniously combined, the greater is their probability of correctness, and the 
safer are the descriptions that are phrased in explanatory terms. 

W. M. Davis. 



GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

The December meeting of the Society. A regular meeting of the Society 
was held at the Engineering Societies' Building, No. 29 West Thirty-ninth St., 
on Tuesday Evening, Dec. 20, 1910. Vice-President Greenough in the chair. 

The following persons recommended by the Council, were elected to Fel- 
lowship: 

Samuel R. Betts, Winfred R. Martin, 

W. C. Brown, Dave H. Morris, 

J. Hull Browning, John Neilson, 

Robert J. Collier, Miss Blanche Nevin, 

George B. Dexter, Adolph S. Ochs, 

P. Maxwell Foshay, M.D. Pehr Olsson-Seffer, Ph.D., 

William Burton DeGarmo, M.D., Frederic Courtland Penfield, 

Rev. Milo Hudson Gates, John A. Power, 

Samuel E. Hoffman, Edwin N. Sanderson, 

Carl Otto Lampland, Louis Agassiz Shaw, 

Enoch P. Lawrence, M.D., Henry A Sinclair, 

John MacGregor Littell, Miss Henrietta C. Wemyss. 

The Chairman then introduced Mr. C. J. Blanchard, of the U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service, who addressed the Society on "The Arid Regions of the United 
States and the Reclamation Service." A large number of stereopticon views 
were shown. Mr. Blanchard described a number of the more important enter- 
prises and showed the transformation that is being made in parts of the arid 
area which have been turned into the finest of farm lands. Some of his strik- 
ing pictures presented the same areas before and after the change wrought by 
the introduction of water. 

The Society then adjourned. 

Award of the Society's Medals. The Charles P. Daly Medal for Geo- 
graphical Research has been awarded to Dr. Grove K. Gilbert, the distin- 
guished geologist of the U. S. Geological Survey. The inscription on the medal 
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reads: "Awarded to Grove Karl Gilbert, Explorer — Writer — Teacher, in rec- 
ognition of his many notable contributions to knowledge in the field of physical 
geography. MCMX." 

The Cullum Geographical Medal, has been awarded to Prof. Dr. Hermann 
Wagner, Professor of Geography, at the University of Gottingen, the oldest 
and one of the most distinguished geographers in the universities of Germany. 
The inscription on the medal reads: "Awarded to Hermann Wagner in Recog- 
nition of his Great Services to the Science of Geography as Writer — Teacher — 
and Cartographer. MCMX." 

NORTH AMERICA 

The Population of the United States. The Census Bureau has issued a 
statement giving the results of the Thirteenth Census for the separate states. The 
figures and a comparison with the population of 1900 with percentage of in- 
crease, are as follows: 
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The Badlands of the Black Hills, S. D. The South Dakota School of Mines, 
at Rapid City, has just issued Bull. No. 9 (Dept. of Geology) by Cleophas C. 
O'Harra, which supplies the need of a concise description of the Badland 
formations of the Black Hills region. The monograph of 150 pp., with many 
illustrations of restored fossil remains, is intended primarily for those who 
have had no training in geologic and paleontologic study, but who desire to 
gain an intelligent idea as to the meaning of the Badlands. The paper is 
therefore of a non-technical character for the most part. The scientific litera- 
ture on this region is large and readers who wish to inquire more fully into 
the literature will find a list of the more important publications in this work. 

History of the Great Lakes. A recent article by Leverett (Twelfth Re- 
port Mich. Acad, of Sci., 1910, pp. 19-42) gives an excellent, brief outline of 
the history of the Great Lakes based in the main upon the work of others, but 
also upon his own studies. He points out that the land was at lower altitude 
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before the great ice age, and then briefly discusses the problem of preglacial 
drainage. No definite conclusion on this point is reached, but his general be- 
lief is stated as follows: 

"It will not be surprising, if a proper evaluation of these factors would 
throw the balance of probabilities in favor of preglacial discharge of much 
of the Great Lake region to the Gulf of Mexico." 

He says there is a great accumulation of drift south of the Great Lakes 
region, and states that the northern half of the southern peninsula of Michigan 
has a depth of 700 to 800 feet of drift on its higher parts, and that the entire 
southern peninsula has an average of about 300 feet of drift. Some of this 
drift comes from Canada, but an examination of it in Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, and Michigan has shown that from 75 to 80 per cent, or more, 
was derived from south of the Canadian boundary, a large part of it coming 
from within or around the Great Lakes basins. The significance of this fact 
upon the problem of the effectiveness of glacial erosion in the basins of these 
lakes is noteworthy. A large part of the article is devoted to a statement of 
the successive stages of lake development as the ice dam withdrew toward the 
northeast. As to the origin of the lake basins Leverett says: 

"It thus appears that the lake basins as we now find them are glacially 
modified lowlands, which have been loaded in places by drift, and in places 
eroded and weighted down by the ice. They are held up by rock and drift 
barriers to levels several hundred feet above their rock beds, the lowest, On- 
tario, being nearly 250 feet, and the highest, Superior, 600 feet above sea level, 
while the beds of all except Erie extend in places below sea level." R. S. T. 

Receding Shorelines near Boston. Specific records of physiographic 
changes in America are rare, because the country has been settled so short a 
time. One such series is described by G. B. Roorbach (Shoreline Changes in 
the Winthrop Area, Mass., Bull. Geog. Soc. Phil., Vol. VIII, 1910, pp. 172-190). 
It is shown that Winthrop Head, a hundred foot sea-cliff on a drumlin, re- 
ceded 36 feet from i860 to 1908 or at the rate of 9 inches a year. Grover's 
Cliff, 70 feet high, retreated at the same rate as Winthrop Head from 1891- 
1898 and somewhat faster from 1903 to 1905. Beaches are also receding, one 
end of Point Shirley beach having been pushed back 120 feet since i860 or two 
and a half feet a year. Channels have been narrowed by the growth of spits, 
Shirley Gut having been navigable by ships in 1632 though today it would 
probably be impossible. It was 1,000 feet wide in 1775 in contrast with 240- 
460 feet in i860 and 95-280 feet in 1898, the depth of water decreasing from 
thirty feet in 1775 to ten feet in 1898. Some drumlins, as Cherry Island and 
Nix's Mate have been completely cut away by the waves since 1636, although 
their destruction began long before that time. L. M. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Biological Survey of the Panama Canal Zone. According to Science 
(Dec. 16, 1910) a Commission, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, will investigate and report on the facts relating to the natural history of 
the Panama Canal Zone. When the Suez Canal was built similar studies were 
made concerning the natural history of that region. The fauna and flora of 
the Isthmus of Panama are rich and diversified and as collecting has been done 
only on a limited scale, a thorough survey is likely to afford new scientific in- 
formation of much value. By the construction of the Gatun Dam, a vast fresh 
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water lake will be created that will drive away or drown most of the animals 
and plants and possibly exterminate some species before they become known to- 
science, unless such a survey be made. Field parties will be sent to the Isthmus, 
at an early date and the expense will be borne by friends of the Institution. 

Prof. Bigelow goes to Argentina. The Scientific American announces that 
Prof. Frank H. Bigelow, who recently resigned from the IT. S. Weather Bureau 
has joined the staff of the Argentine Meteorological Office. 

Major Fawcett returns from Bolivia. Major P. H. Fawcett, of the British 
Army, who, in the service of Bolivia assisted in the determination of the dis- 
puted boundary between that country and Peru, reached New York on Dec. 6, 
on his way home. He and his party followed the river Heath for 300 miles, 
partly on foot and partly in canoes. Heretofore, according to Major Fawcett, 
the topography of most of the Heath River country has been merely conjectural, 
the map showing mountains where rivers should be placed and vice versa. 
In the Bulletin's report and map on the settlement of this boundary dispute 
(June, 1910) the Heath River is shown as forming a part of the new boundary, 
from the region of its sources to its point of junction, with the Rio Madre de 
Dios. 

AFRICA 

Railroads in West Africa. A little over a year ago the Lagos Railroad 
was opened to Jebba, on the south bank of the Niger River, about 400 miles 
from its mouth. The success of this line, now connecting the most important 
port in West Africa with the middle Niger, is thus far phenomenal. The 
actual receipts for the first nine months of 1910 were $945,000, and the total 
for the year was expected to exceed $1,250,000, and to leave a surplus over 
working expenses of about $500,000. The bridging of the Niger at Jebba, will 
probably not be completed for three years, but meanwhile, the extension of the 
line as far as Zungeru, about 150 miles, will probably be completed early next 
year. There is now every probability that through railroad communication 
will be established, as soon as the Niger bridge is completed, between the coast 
at Lagos and Kano, only eighty miles south of the French Sudan frontier, a 
distance of 737 miles by rail. An important branch line is also building to 
connect Baro on the Niger about 100 miles below Jebba, with the main line and 
thus with Kano, the chief commercial center in the Western Sudan. Another 
branch line will connect Bauchi, in Northern Nigeria, with the main line. 
The importance of this branch, 150 miles long, is that it will join the Port 
of Lagos and the Bauchi country, which is believed to be one of the largest 
alluvial tin-bearing districts in the world. The main line will pass through a 
vast region of great fertility, a large part of which, according to the reports 
of experts, can produce enormous quantities of cotton, equalling in quality, 
American Upland. (United Empire, Dec, 1910). 

Extending the Sudan Railroad. The railway south from Khartum which 
reached Wad Medani on the Blue Nile, early in 1910, was opened to traffic as 
far as Sennar, on Nov. 1. A bridge, is now building across the White Nile at 
Kosti and the railroad will be extended westward from Se.nnar, across the 
bridge and thence to El Obeid in Central Kordofan. It is expected that ulti- 
mately the railroad will be carried southward from Sennar, circumventing the 
swamp region of the White Nile and forming a part of the Cape to Cairo rail- 
road. 
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Austrian Expedition to the Sahara. Petermanns Mitteilungen (z Halb- 
band, 5 Heft, p. 255) reports that the Austrian African traveller Otto Artbauer 
started in October with an Austrian artillery officer, Lieut. Kraft, to make his 
way into the Tibesti region between Fezzan and Wadai. Tibesti is a rela- 
tively fertile highland inhabited by the Tibbu, who have an evil reputation for 
wildness and barbarity and whose country is very little known. Mr. Artbauer 
has already made several journeys in Mohammedan lands and is master of a 
number of African dialects as well as an Arabic scholar. The explorers ex- 
pect to determine astronomical positions, collect meteorological observations, 
produce a good map and obtain material for the study of these people. After 
completing their examination of Tibesti they hope to cross Wadai, and then 
make their way through the Cameroons. 

The late Lieut. Boyd Alexander's African Expedition. The French Ex- 
pedition which recovered the body of this murdered explorer (Bulletin, p. 911, 
1910) found his diary which he had written up within a day of his death. It 
appears from the diary that, after the explorer had ascended Mt. Cameroons, 
he explored the Manenguba Range and then started northward, through the 
almost unknown country, by Kentu, into Southern Nigeria, making collections 
and finally arriving at Ibo on the Benue River. Thence Lieut. Alexander pro- 
ceeded along through dangerous country, by way of Yola to Maifoni, while 
his collector Jose Lopez, went around by Kano to buy camels for the long 
desert journey across the Continent. At Yola, the explorer had an attack of 
blackwater fever, but soon recovered and at the beginning of 1910, he started 
on the last part of his route through Wadai and Darfur to Cairo. As the 
Bulletin has explained, he met his death, in Wadai, (French Sudan) early last 
year. 

Archaeological Discoveries in South Africa. Dr. Carl Peters, the well- 
known German explorer, claims to have discovered definite trace of the pres- 
ence of the ancients of classical and pre-classical times in the gold mining dis- 
tricts of South Africa. "I was fortunate enough," says Dr. Peters, "to dis- 
cover a tablet which, so far as I know, contains the first actual, ancient inscrip- 
tion found in South Africa. Former discoveries were not proved actual in- 
scriptions but were stones bearing marks strongly resembling ancient Semitic 
writings. The tablet in question was found by one of my men in a slave pit to 
the south of Inyanga, north of Umtali (Rhodesia). The district contains hun- 
dreds of these pits, from twenty to twenty-five feet deep, in which the ancients 
kept their slaves. The tablet was made of cement, and had been cut in two, 
evidently while it was soft, the letters on it being in no way damaged. The 
characters look to me like Greek letters, but other experts say that they are 
Graeco-Phoenician. I take the tablet to be half of an ancient passport, one por- 
tion of which was retained by the master, and the other handed to the mes- 
senger. I also discovered, near Zimbabwe, a brass figure of Pan, six and a 
half inches long, very similar to the figures found at Pompeii, thus proving 
Greek influence in South Africa apparently at a later period than the tablet I 
spoke of. These and other discoveries are to my mind further proof that in 
South Africa there has been a continuation of different ancient civilizations.'* 
(The Amer. Antiquar., Vol. 32, No. 3, 1910, pp. 172-3). 

Dew at Kimeerley. That clear skies are not essential for the formation of 
dew is shown in a recent paper entitled "Some Observations of Dew at Kim- 
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berley," by J. R. Sutton {Set. Proc. Roy. Dub. Soc, Vol. XII, No. 24, Jan., 1910). 
It is not in the clear, bright calm nights of the Kimberley winter that the most 
dew (or frost) is deposited, but rather in the relatively more clouded autumn. 
Taking all his observations, the author finds that there are 258 observations of 
dew with clear skies, 85 with a little cloud, and 177 when the cloud state is 
conspicuous. It is pointed out that it is only when the relative humidity is not 
high that the fall of temperature on a clear night greatly exceeds the fall under 
clouds. When the relative humidity is high, there is no greater virtue in a 
clear sky than in clouds, and dew forms under either, for radiation is pretty 
nearly as much retarded by the invisible moisture as by the clouds. The ad- 
vantage of a clear sky is that dew begins to form more quickly. Dew-making, 
Mr. Sutton concludes, is not a function of the clearness of the sky merely, but 
rather of the dampness of the air and the length of the night. R. DeC. W. 

ASIA 

Vandalism in China. Mr. Frederick McCormick, Secretary of the Chinese 
Monuments Society, Peking, writes to our Society with regard to vandalism in 
China. The depredations of foreign tourists, foreign soldiers, and especially 
foreign adventurers, after 1900, became such an abuse that the Chinese authori- 
ties took notice of it. The China Monuments Society was organized in 1908-09, 
for the purpose of arresting foreign vandalism in that country. 

Vandalism in China, perpetrated by foreigners began to attract attention 
just after the Boxer war in 1900 and increased very rapidly with the opening 
of the railways. Foreigners were placed in touch with several important 
monuments and now the Ming Tombs near Peking, the birthplace of Confucius 
in Shantung, the ancient capital of Kai Feng Fu, the yet more ancient capital 
of Honan Fu or Loyang and other places are open to tourists. Mukden and 
Peking were earlier accessible by rail. Most of the stone figures in the famous 
Avenue of the Ming Tombs near Peking have been mutilated. The sculptures 
at the Ming Tomb in Nanking have graven in them the names of American 
warships and other names, and on this account the Navy Department has issued 
orders restraining American sailors from acts of vandalism in China. The 
commanders of the various foreign guards at Peking have also taken measures 
to prevent abuses by their soldiers. The China Monuments Society has secured 
the co-operation of the authorities of several governments to restrain their sub- 
jects and citizens, and even to punish acts of vandalism. Depredations upon 
monuments of great antiquity and value have been reported from the Summer 
Palace near Peking, from Jehol, Mukden, Sian-fu, and Hang Chow. 

The notable attempt upon the Nestorian tablet at Sian-fu by a Danish 
traveller was fully reported by resident missionaries and has been frequently 
confirmed by the author of the attempt himself. The following statement by 
one of his auditors in a well known Club in Boston explains the nature of 
the depredation: 

"At a smoke talk on his expedition to Sian-fu he told of this Nestorian Monu- 
ment, and how, just as he was about to replace it with a newly cut one, it was 
removed to a place of safety." 

In 1908, on account of the confessed intentions of this man to purloin the 
Nestorian Tablet at Sian-fu, one of the most cherished monuments of China, 
his intimidation indirectly of the Governor of Shansi, and other abuses and 
atrocities, the China Monuments Society was at once organized and has since 
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endeavored to place itself in touch with all right-minded men to secure their 
co-operation in enforcing its aims. 

Severe measures must be taken against this class of travellers and adven- 
turers, many individuals of which write after their names the titles of mem- 
bers of the foremost geographical and other scientific societies. They trade in 
these often meaningless appellations and in the periods between their exploits 
on the lecture platform and in the magazines and newspapers, they outrage 
in China the laws by which they are forcibly governed at home. 

The China Monuments Society, especially desires the co-operation of foreign 
geographical societies, in order to outlaw "a class of charlatans and adven- 
turers from all parts of the world who visit China and commit abuses that 
owing to exterritorial law cannot be punished in China, afterward reciting in 
western lands their imaginary adventures misrepresenting the Chinese, and 
throwing discredit upon western civilization and its representatives in China." 

POLAR 

Capt. Scott Sails for the Antarctic. Capt. Robert F. Scott sailed from 
Port Chalmers, New Zealand, on his South Polar ship, Terra Nova, on Nov. 
29, for the Antarctic. He hopes to establish winter quarters, near his old sta- 
tion at the foot of Mt. Erebus and also at King Edward VII Land, where, if 
possible, he will land a small party. 

The Antarctic Agreement. At the meeting of naturalists in Konigsberg 
recently, Lieut. Filchner, gave further information about the second German 
South Polar Expedition, which he will lead to the Antarctic this year. To 
avoid collision with the third British South Polar Expedition, commanded by 
Capt. Scott, which has already started for the Antarctic, and the second Scot- 
tish South Polar party, commanded by Bruce, now preparing to go south, the 
three above named leaders made an agreement to cooperate and each to ex- 
plore a certain territory. The plan is to send out only one German ship which 
will reduce the estimated cost of the expedition to about $300,000. The pro- 
posed programme is as follows: 

Scott will endeavor to penetrate from the Ross Sea to the South Pole and 
across the Antarctic land mass to Weddell Sea, while Filchner will advance in 
the opposite direction from Weddell Sea. If they meet, certain members of 
each party will join the other and they will then continue their explorations in- 
dependently. It was agreed that the Twentieth meridian shall be the boundary 
between the German and Scottish fields of work, the Germans working west 
and the Scottish expedition east of 20° WX. 

When the German Expedition starts next summer it will go first to Buenos 
Aires and then to South Georgia, which, as a whaling station, has a plant for 
repairing ships and is thus a fine starting point for an Antarctic Expedition. 
Thence it will sail to the Sandwich group and on to Weddell Sea, where a base 
station will be erected. From this station, the Germans will start on their 
sledge journey through the Antarctic area and hope to decide the question 
whether it is a continent or a great archipelago. Filchner thinks of taking with 
him three automobiles of sixty horse power to use for transportation, if the ice 
conditions are favorable. His crew will consist of 25 sailors and 9 scientific 
■specialists. The ship will be commanded by a Norwegian ice pilot who has 
made journeys into the North Polar area for twenty-five years. The Deutsch- 
land, as she has been named, is a whaler, 144 ft. long, 44 ft. wide, with a 
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capacity of 528 tons, gross. She runs 7 knots an hour, and has a triple hull in- 
suring her against strong ice pressures. Early in December the Deutschland 
will be ready to take on cargo. (Geogr. Zeitscli., Vol. 16, No. 10, p. 590, Leip- 
zig, 1910). 

Sir Ernest Shackleton and Wilkes Land. The following is copied from 
the London Times (weekly edition) of Dec. 16: 

"We are informed that Lieut. B. E. S. Ninnis, 3rd Royal Fusiliers, is to be 
appointed for duty with Sir E. Shackleton's Antarctic Expedition. On March 
19 last, it was stated in The Times that Sir Ernest proposed to go out again to 
undertake a stretch of exploration which was likely to be fruitful in results so 
far as our knowledge of the outline of the Antarctic Continent is concerned. 
Starting from Cape Adare, he proposes to proceed westward along nearly a 
whole quadrant of the continent to Gaussberg, the headquarters of the German 
expedition. Along this stretch of coast are to be found a number of names, 
such as Adelie Land, Clarie Land, Sabrina Land, and so on, given by the ex- 
peditions of about 60 years ago, but which remain nothing but names." 

This region is Wilkes Land. The Antarctic area offers no more important 
field for exploration. Explorers who shall ascertain the nature of the region 
between South Victoria Land and Kaiser Wilhelm II Land, will render a ser- 
vice that must be performed before we can claim a good knowledge of the 
South Polar area. Nothing has yet been done in America to complete the ex- 
plorations that Capt. Wilkes began. It would seem that no Antarctic field 
would be so tempting for American exploratory enterprise as this; and yet the 
expedition which, it is reported, will be headed by Capt. Bartlett and Mr. Harry 
Payne Whitney will, it is said, go to Coats Land as its base of operation, though 
Dr. Bruce, who discovered this land, intends to use it as a base for his coming 
expedition. 

A later report says that Sir Ernest Shackleton hopes on his next expedition 
to circumnavigate Antarctica. 

Temperature Variability in the Antarctic. In the Quarterly Journal of 
the Royal Meteorological Society (Vol. XXXV, No. 152, 1909) Mr. R. C. Moss- 
man discusses the ''Interdiurnal Variability of Temperature in Antarctic and 
Sub-Antarctic Regions." The author considers the day to day differences in the 
mean temperature of successive days at a few places in the regions for which 
the necessary daily observations are available. The greatest mean annual 
temperature variability, viz., 5.9°, was recorded during the drift of the Belgica 
in the ice-pack, this high value being closely followed by a mean of 5.3 at the 
South Orkneys. In the Victoria Land region Ross Island and Cape Adare have 
a somewhat lower temperature variability of 4.5 , the values of the southern 
station being higher in summer and autumn, and lower in winter and spring 
than at the northern station. South Georgia occupies an intermediate position 
between a continental and an oceanic climate in its curve of variability, the 
mean monthly values varying according to the proximity of the pack ice. At 
this station the seasonal values show a small variation, and this is also the 
case at Ushuaia, in Tierra del Fuego. The variability at the Falkland Islands 
and New Year's Island is very small, pointing to the conserving influence 
exerted by the insular conditions which prevail at these places. The maximum 
variability occurs in winter, and the minimum in summer, at the three Antarctic 
stations as well as at South Georgia and the South Orkneys. The smallest 
variability at any season for any station occurs at the South Orkneys in sum- 
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mer, being only 1.4 It is at this season that cloud amount and fog frequency 
are at a maximum while at the same time rapidly moving cyclonic disturbances 
are of infrequent occurrence. R. DeC. W. 

Natural History of Northeast Greenland. Vol. 45, of Meddelelser 
om Gronland, is devoted to "The Terrestrial Mammals and Birds of Northeast 
Greenland," by A. L. V. Manniche, the ornithologist of the expedition led by 
the lamented Mylius-Erichsen, in 1906-08. After the death of the leader Mr. 
Manniche also took charge of the study of the terrestrial mammals of the 
country. His report is printed in English and covers his study of the eight 
species of mammals found — the Arctic hare, the Arctic fox, the Arctic wolf, the 
Polar bear, the ermine, reindeer, the lemming and musk ox. The reindeer seems 
to have disappeared completely, in the regions visited, but innumerable finds 
proved the rich occurrence of the species in former times, though not farther 
north than Holms Land (Lat. 8o° 24" N.) where reindeer horns were found in 
old Eskimo huts. The number of musk ox seen was comparatively small, 
though many traces of it and parts of skeletons were found. In Greenland the 
ermine, as well as the lemming, are confined to the northernmost and north- 
eastern parts of the country. The Greenland ermine, chiefly lives on lemmings, 
pursuing and killing the animals in their subterranean passages. The polar 
bear is found at all times of the year on the floe ice and in the inlets, and more 
rarely on land. A considerable number of hares were shot and eaten during 
the sledge voyages and about 400 were consumed on the ship, during the two 
years' sojourn. Thirty-eight species of birds are described in the latter half 
of the book, which is enriched by many fine illustrations showing animal life 
with a number of excellent cuts, showing extensive landscapes in this region 
which the Mylius Erichsen expedition was the first to visit. 

OBITUARY 

Count Adolph von Gotzen. Count von Gotzen died in Hamburg, in 
November at the age of 44 years. He became known to geographers through 
his journey in East Africa, in 1894, when he discovered the Mfumbiro volcanic 
peaks, in the northwestern part of German East Africa and found that one of 
these cones was still active. This was the first information brought from 
Africa, as to the existence of active volcanoes in the central tropical region. 
He later served as military attache to the German Embassy at Washington. 

GENERAL 

The Millionth Map. Dr. Bailey Willis recently wrote to the Society: 
"Argentina, Brazil and Chile have pledged themselves to undertake their share 
of the preparation of the 1:1,000,000 map, according to the circumstances gov- 
erning the progress of such work in each particular country. Chile has passed 
a resolution or statute pledging the country to the work. In the Argentine 
Chambers a similar resolution was pending when I left in September, and I 
have no doubt was passed. In Brazil, Dr. Derby has laid out the skeleton of 
a general map according to the international scheme and he proposes to fill it 
in by reconnaissance surveys. Chile and Argentina will probably proceed more 
slowly in the actual preparation of sheets, but such geodetic or topographic 
work as they are doing is of a good character." 
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A State-Owned Trans- Atlantic Cable. A plan is under consideration 
for laying a state-owned cable between Great Britain and Canada. The 
London Times (Dec. 2, 1910) says that the project is to lay the cable along the 
route surveyed in i860 by the Bulldog and Fox from Scotland to the Faroe Is- 
lands (225 miles) thence to Iceland (240 miles), thence to Cape Farewell, 
south end of Greenland (670 miles) thence to Hamilton Inlet, Labrador (510 
miles). A cable charge is said to be practicable, which would reduce ordinary 
messages between Great Britain and Montreal to ten cents a word. The rate 
on Government press and deferred messages, would in that case be about five 
cents a word. The cost of carrying out this scheme is estimated at $4,250,000. 
It may be added that the Government cable through the Pacific, between 
Canada and Australia is reducing its annual deficit every year, and it is be- 
lieved that the deficit for the year ending March 31, 1912 will be only about 
$140,000 to be made good by the cooperating Governments of the United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

A Gift from Dr. Charcot. Dr. Charcot has presented his exploring ship 
the Pourquoi Pas? to the French department of Public Instruction. The ves- 
sel is attached to the Paris National Museum of Natural History and the Revue 
scientifique says that an annual grant of 10,000 francs has been made towards 
the maintenance of the ship, which will be utilized by the Museum for oceano- 
graphical cruises. 

Colonial Geography. At the Centennial Celebration of the University of 
Berlin, Prof. Dr. Hans Meyer presented 150,000 marks to the University, to 
found an extraordinary professorship of colonial geography in that institu- 
tion. He also presented to the Geographical Institute of the University 10,000 
marks for the establishment of a department of Colonial Geography. 

The Study of Vulcanism. At the International Geological Congress in 
Stockholm, Dr. Emanuel Friedlander, spoke of the establishment of an Inter- 
national Institute of Vulcanology in Naples. The purpose of the proposed in- 
stitution will be to make it possible for the first time, to carry on without in- 
termission, systematic investigations of volcanic phenomena. For this purpose, 
laboratories and instruments should be provided. It will be particularly im- 
portant to carry out regular temperature measurements at various places on 
Vesuvius, its gases should be regularly observed and analyzed, and the local 
earth movements that are probably related to volcanic action, should be reg- 
istered, both during periods of quiesence and during the activity of the volcano. 
The effort will be made to secure by Jan. 1, 1912, at least 1,500,000 francs, to 
provide the plant required and further to assure an annual income of at least 
50,000 francs. Mr. Friedlander has subscribed 100,000 francs to the building 
fund and guarantees an annual contribution for ten years of 10,000 francs. All 
further contributions should be addressed to Emanuel Friedlander, Naples, 
Vomero, Villa Hertha, via Luigia, San Felice. 

President of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. The Earl of Stair 
has accepted the Presidency of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. He 
succeeds Prof. James Geikie who has held the office of President for the past 
six years. 



